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Faith and Inspiration 


I will carry you through the rain 


To me, that sounds like such a 
picturesque line. I’m a writer, I’ve 
got a hundred stories floating 
through my head at any given mo- 
ment, and when I heard one of my 
characters say this, 
it brought a smile to my face. 

It was the first line 
to a song, a promise, 
and I imagined a sun 
shower, the person 
carrying someone p 
iggyback as a rainbow 
already paints the sky. 
The carried one has a 
high viewpoint now 
and can see far down 
the road, they lift their 
face and let droplets 
caress it. 

Or maybe the 
carrier is wearing a 
raincoat, and they’ve 
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wondering if skin will blister from 
the blow. 

That cobblestone path 
becomes a slog of sand and mud. 
As feet slip against the stones, the 
rough edges prick, ankles rolling. 
Raincoat or not, the deluge 
drenches them both. 

And if it’s a headwind? 
That journey is slow- 
going. Any break in the 
distance will be lost to the 
sheet of rain, shawl to 
their eyes. 

Does the carrier walk 
blindly? Yet if the options 
are to keep moving to- 
wards shelter or to give up 
in the middle of a wilder- 
ness, perhaps going is the 
best option. The promise 


ensconced their friend 
close to the chest, safe 
from the wet world. 
Sure, it might get a 
little smelly in there, 
but being dry is worth 
it. The carrier moves 
with a spring in their 
step down a cobble- 
stone path, sprinting 
towards a break in the 
clouds, moving at skat- 
ing speeds as the water 
slickens their way. 
They’ ll both be out of 
the storm soon. 

...I’m sitting on my grandpar- 
ents’ back porch in the middle of a 
tropical storm; the next line in the 
song goes, “and when the path is 
broken glass.” 

I am in the rain right now. My 
idyllic fantasy melts away. With the 
wind pushing as fast as a truck on 
the highway, the rain hits like hot 
oil, a spattering that leaves them 


the carrier makes is not one given 
lightly. It’s a promise of compan- 
ionship, to aid in survival, to share 
in a miserable suffering. 

It strikes me that perhaps God 
promises us the same thing. Not 
that he’ll always hold back the 
rains and fill the path with sun. Not 
even that he’ ll shelter us under the 
coat of his wings to block out all 


the wind and the cold. 

Maybe what he promises is that 
he’ll be there. He’ll stand with us 
in the storm. He’ll pull us onto his 
back, and as he trudges through the 
mud, we’ll cling to his neck, shiv- 
ering, wishing for it all to end. Still 
he moves. We move with him, not 
of our own will, but through his 
strength. Our companion, he gets 
us closer to those clear skies that 
may be long out of sight. He won’t 
leave us to drown alone. 

And, perhaps, he’s called us to 
do the same. Not to say that God 
isn’t enough, but rather that he’s 
given us each other as examples of 
his presence. We can be like him 
and help those around us. We can 
be that character promising, “I will 
carry you through the rain.” 

In the midst of this COVID re- 
surgence, plenty of people may be 
feeling like a storm is bearing 
down upon them, wind driving 
them to their knees. They beg God 
for a ray of sun to paint the horizon 
with hope. 

While we can keep praying for 
that sun, let's not forsake the body 
in the meantime. We can't get them 
out of the storm. 

What we can offer may appear 
to be of very little benefit. But we 
can endure the pain with them, let 
them know they're not alone. A 
phone call; a text message; an 
email; a close encounter if it seems 
wise for all involved; but whatever 
we do, let us love one another with 
our words and deeds. 

And when we can’t carry on 
ourselves, when the broken road 
scrapes our feet? Let's accept that 
coffee break, answer the phone 
call, read the text message. It just 
might be God yanking us up onto 
his back. 


Florida's Economy is 17th Least 
Dependent on Agriculture 


The past few years 
have been challenging 
ones for the agriculture 
industry. The threat of 
global climate change has 
continued to produce 
warmer temperatures and 
more extreme weather 
events that threaten crops 
and livestock, and this 
summer, the U.S. is 
currently experiencing 
serious drought in some 
of its key agricultural 
regions in California, the 
upper Midwest, and the 
Southeast. 

The COVID-19 pan- 
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Farming has progressively contributed a smaller 
share of GDP and jobs to the U.S. economy 
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William H. Losner 


William H. Losner, 
83, passed away at 
home in the early hours 
of Monday, August 16, 
2021. 

Bill was born in 
Homestead to Paul and 
Bea Losner, delivered 
by the legendary Dr. 
James Archer Smith 
and was the grandson 
of Homestead pioneers, 
Max and Lizzie Losner. 

In recent years, he enjoyed sharing a copy of an 
article from the local newspaper at the time 
announcing his birth, noting that he was the first 
Jewish boy born in Homestead. Paul Losner liked to 
recount that not only was Bill born on the longest day 
of the year, but that he had never before, or since, seen 
it rain as hard it did that day. 

While still a pre-teen, Bill was taken on hunting 
trips in the Everglades and for over 70 years enjoyed 
airboating to his camp, with his last visit being just a 
few months ago to supervise the clean-up following a 
devastating fire. He was an avid fisherman and over 
the years took an untold number of friends on fishing 
trips, both here and in the Bahamas. 

While Bill is probably best known as a banker, 
there is a story that for a year following high school, 
he was working as a mechanic until one Friday after- 
noon in 1957, his grandfather brought him a bag 
containing neck ties and five white shirts and told him 
to be at work at the bank on Monday morning. Bill 
started as a teller at the First National Bank of 
Homestead. In 1960, he went to work as one of four 
employees at the new Bank of Perrine, working his 
way up to becoming President in 1974. Upon the 
retirement of his father in 1980, Bill assumed the 
Presidency of the First National Bank of Homestead, 
a position he held until his retirement in 2006. 
Throughout his career and until just a few weeks ago, 
Bill remained active for the betterment of his com- 
munity, serving on scores of boards and committees. 
Although many knew him as a white shirt and tie 
banker, close friends knew he was probably more 
comfortable repairing and rebuilding aircraft engines, 
airboats, farm equipment and nearly anything else 
mechanical. Countless friends and acquaintances had 
their first ride in a small plane with Bill, who learned 
to fly nearly 60 years ago and accumulated thousands 
of hours, starting in his Piper Cub and ending a few 
years ago in a Piper Aztec. 

He is survived by Doylene, his wife of 62 years, 
sons, Steve (Lori) and Jeff, grandchildren Alex, Lizzie 
and Max and Uncle Al Feldman. 

Due to limits on capacity due to COVID-19, 
funeral services will be private. In lieu of flowers, the 
family suggests donations in Bill’s memory either to 
the Rotary Club of Homestead Charitable Foundation 
Scholarship Fund, P.O. Box 1215 Homestead, Florida 
33090 or the Homestead Soup Kitchen 105 SW 3rd 
Avenue Homestead, Florida 33030. 
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demic brought uncer- 
tainty to commodity 
markets and has con- 
tinued to disrupt the 
supply chains that 
farmers rely on to sell 
their products. 

These difficulties have 
made it harder than ever 
to prosper as a farmer, 
particularly on smaller- 
scale farms. But long- 
term trends suggest that 
agriculture’s role in the 
economy has been shift- 
ing for much longer. 
What has historically 
been one of America’s 
most important industries 
now has a starkly 
diminished role in terms 
of job creation and GDP. 

Farm employment has 
steadily decreased in the 
postwar era—as far back 
as the BEA’s data goes— 
but really for more than a 
century. 

As more of America 
moved out of rural areas 
and into denser, more 
economically varied com- 
munities following the In- 
dustrial Revolution and 
the growth of manufac- 
turing and other indus- 
tries, fewer people 
remained working on 
farms. This trend has con- 
tinued in the modern era 
even more rapidly as ag- 
ricultural processes have 
become more efficient 
and economic opportuni- 
ties in other sectors have 
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grown. 
Agricultural activities 
have also dropped as a 
share of GDP in recent 
decades. After reaching 
nearly 3.5% of GDP in 
the early 1970s, farming 
today represents 0.63% of 
the economy. One of the 
reasons for this decline is 
that farming’s economic 
value has simply been 
outstripped by growth in 
other sectors. 
But the downward trends 
in agriculture as an em- 
ployer and economic en- 
gine in the U.S. should 
not be taken as signs that 
the industry is going 
away. By the measure of 
total factor productiv- 
ity—essentially a ratio of 
agricultural inputs like 
land, labor, capital, and 
materials to outputs of 
crops and livestock— 
farms today are far more 
productive than they have 
ever been, part of a long- 
running trend dating back 
to at least the late 1940s. 
One of the main 
factors behind this growth 
in productivity has been 
technological innovation 
in the agricultural sector. 
Improved seeds and 
fertilizers, pesticides and 
other crop protection 
techniques, and more 
efficient tools for harvest- 
ing and processing 
agricultural products have 


all contributed to 
increased yields and 
productivity. Farms have 
also increasingly shifted 
toward monoculture, 
producing fewer types of 
crops or livestock, to 
achieve economies of 
scale. 

While these shifts over 
time have moved the U.S. 
away from a heritage of 
small, independent 
farmers, agriculture 
remains big business and 
a leading industry in 
many states. Many of the 
U.S.’s rural states around 
the Great Plains region 
remain highly reliant on 
agriculture, as their 
abundant land, good soil, 
and climate provide 
favorable conditions for 
raising crops and live- 
stock. 

To identify the states 
most dependent on 
agriculture, researchers at 
Commodity.com used 
data from the U.S. 
Bureau of Economic 
Analysis to calculate the 
percentage of total state 
GDP accounted for by 
farms in each state. 

Farms include estab- 
lishments engaged in crop 
and animal production 
mainly for food and fiber. 
Researchers also 
calculated the farm 
industry’s share of total 
employment, and 


reported that data along- 
side the total GDP from 
farming and total farm 


employment in each state. 


The analysis found 
that farming accounts for 
0.38% of total Florida 
GDP, compared to 0.63% 
of total U.S. GDP. 

Farming jobs also 
contribute 0.61% of total 
employment in Florida, 
compared to 1.28% of all 
USS. jobs. 

Overall, Florida's 
economy is 17th least 
dependent on agriculture. 
Here is a summary of the 
data for Florida: 

e Farming share of GDP: 

0.38% 

e Farming share of total 

employment: 0.61% 

e Total farming GDP: 
$4,172,300,000 

e Total farming 
employment: 78,475 


For reference, here are 

the statistics for the entire 

United States: 

e Farming share of GDP: 
0.63% 

e Farming share of total 
employment: 1.28% 

e Total farming GDP: 
$136,080,000,000 

e Total farming 
employment: 2,601,000 


https://commodity.com/blog/state- 


economies-agriculture/ 


NSF - Gov. Ron DeSantis 
on Monday announced 
the opening of a state- 
supported site at Camp- 
ing World Stadium in 
Orlando where up to 320 
people a day can receive 
monoclonal antibody 
treatment to help fight 
COVID-19 infections. 

DeSantis, who prom- 
ised that additional sites 
would open in the coming 
days, said he wanted to 
promote the availability 
of the treatment and to 
expand access to it. 

DeSantis said hospital 
officials report that “well 
over 90 percent” of 
patients hospitalized for 
COVID-19 aren’t 
vaccinated, but they also 
have not had monoclonal 
antibody treatment to 
help fight the infection. 
The treatment provides a 
temporary but immediate 
boost to the immune 
system. 

DeSantis called the 
treatment a “tool in the 
toolbox” that should be 


used but said he thinks it 
has been underpublicized. 

Former President 
Donald Trump received 
the experimental 
treatment in October after 
being hospitalized with 
COVID-19. 

DeSantis opened a 
similar site in Jackson- 
ville last week. 

The governor’s 
Orlando announcement 
came as Florida hospitals 
reported nearly 84 
percent of their beds were 
filled and that nearly 24 
percent of the patients in 
the beds have COVID-19, 
according to data main- 
tained by the U.S. De- 
partment of Health and 
Human Services. As of 
Monday, Florida had 
15,962 patients hospital- 
ized with confirmed or 
suspected COVID-19 in- 
fections, and 37 hospitals 
reported having critical 
staffing shortages, 
according to data 
hospitals report to the 
federal government. 


Temple Hatikvah 


Homestead Jewish Center 
A Reform Congregation 


183 NE 8th St., Homestead 
For information please call 
305-454-4944 
or visit www.thhjc.org 


Call a DEPENDABLE Hometown 
Realtor that will work hard for you 
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